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selections from the book of the trials before the inter-
national tribunal, should form a subject of study in
every school, and a knowledge of them a necessary part
of every man's education1." The philosopher who could
write thus in all seriousness must have had a most
exalted notion of the capacity of the infant mind, as
well as a low idea of the length to which adult ingenuity
could contrive to spin out arbitral proceedings. Imagine
the six thousand or so pages of Blue Books, which
contain the record of the Geneva Arbitration on the
Alabama Claims, produced in a public elementary
school as useful and interesting reading for the unhappy
pupils!

In truth these cut and dried schemes are of no value
at all, unless as monuments of the mingled simplicity
and ingenuity of their authors. Here as elsewhere the
process of reform and improvement must be slow and
gradual. We cannot expect to attain at one bound the
ideal state of perpetual peace, or imagine that we can
plan out all the details of institutions which it will be
the work of centuries to develop. We .must be content
to give our aid in strengthening all the healthy senti-
ments and popularizing, all the practical proposals that
tend to make wars less frequent in our own time, leaving
to the future the task of bringing the good work still
nearer to completion by the means best suited to its
own circumstances. The great doctrine of development
applies here, as in so many other- portions of human
activity; and while it narrows the sphere within which
we can hope our own action will be effective, it at the
same time teaches us to see in the little that can be

1 Article on The Law of Nations in the Encyclopedia Britannua.